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OUT WITH THE SLOPER HOUNDS.—PA IN AT THE FINISH. 


“You will be glad to hear, dear, that poor Papa ts quite himself again, and ts down here heading the Field. The only casualties were Billy, who, 


as usual, managed to come to gricf, and toor dear ‘Snatcher; who almost got eaten up by the Fox, The Dook Snook says I have a lovely seat.” 
EXTRACT FROM Miss SLOPER’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


ONE MAN IN TWO GRAVES. 


Tr is impossible, says an able writer, without changing this 
man’s entire character to convert him into anything lovable. 
Idleness, base ingratitude, besotted drunkeness, a glaring dis- 
regard of all that is decent, creditable, or honest, were the 
characteristics of his entire earthly career and its termination, 
the most terrible and revolting that the mind of man can conceive. 

There seems something like exaggeration about the last few 
words of this description, and the man spoken of was for some 
weeks of his life, a popular hero, His portrait was taken by 

e the First’s ‘‘ Historical Painter.” Will Hogarth came to 
visit him in Newgate, as did, also, Gay the author of the Beggar's 
Opera, da, Mapes Prize Fighter and a number of noble lords and 
ladies, bucks and bloods, 

He was the hero of Lane. A score of songs were com- 
posed, glorifying his incredible prison breakings in this strain :— 
“ The big bird is flown from the prison once more, 

He has broken the locks of the new prison door, 

And he's free. Fal de lal! 

The dubsmen and beaks are at fault once again, 

There'll be high ee to-night in old Drury Lane, 

And toasts will be pledged in the brightest champagne 

Unto Jack. Fal de lal! 


1, Anpover (Hants).—Once a wild forest, was the haunt 2 BuiswortH (North: — 3. Castor (Northampton), is supposed — 4. Daniinctox (Durham).—This was 
of a lawless Freebooter. His dreaded command to the way- ampton),was, in years gone to derive its name from the fact that,when called Darlingtown because, in ancient 


‘arer to hand over their valuables gave the name to the by, a favourite resort of Castor Oil wasintroduced intothiscountry, times, it was solely inhabited by Ama- The chain is unforged, and the rope is unspun, 
lace. The letter H, for the convenience of the lower honcymoonists. Hence the the natives of those pore were the first. zons, who, although not considered That can hold the brave lad that has shown them such tun, 
Classes, is now dropped. title Englishmen who could be persuaded to very belligerent, were decidedly killing. And got free. Fal de lal! 


taste the same" 
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The beaks of the Stone Jag are all looking blue, 
While the knucks now in quod are a jo’ crew, 
At Jack's luck. Fal de lal! 
The sneaksmen or buzcloaka, and dashing prigs all, 
Laughed loudly to twig ev'ry lower lip fall, 
When the dubsmen caught sight of the hole in the wall 
Of his cell, Fal de lal! 

Very likely they did, but the poor, wretched being, nevertheless, 
was strangled to death at Tyburn in his twenty-third year—‘‘ died with 
difficulty, aud was much pitied by the surrounding multitude.” 

At the period at which this same John Sheppard, commonly called 
Jack, pursued his idiotic career, Drury Lane and the courts and alleys 
adjoining it were a hot-bed of crime—a colony of thieves.’ There was a 
secret passage running from Shire Lane—an awful slum—to a house on 
the northern side of the Strand. Three houves in the ~ame lane were 
made into one by connecting passages, through which thieve< used to 
escape after ill-using their victims. And there was another houve called 
The Retreat, through which there was a way thieves used to bo into 
Crown Ovurt, and go into the Strand. There was a block of houses in 
Ship Yard, every room of which had its secret trap or sliding psnel 
One of these houses, used by cofvers, was called The Smashing Lumber. 

In Newgate, the free use of strovg drinks not being forbidden, a tap 
house was kept, and the prison rivalled in riot and debauchery the 
lowest tavern. The tap house was a large low-roofed vault, about four 
feet below the level of the street, perfectly dark, unless when illumi- 
nated by a roaring fire and candles stuck in lumps of clay. Butts 
stood at one end of the cellar, and benches and tables at the other, where 
debtors and felons, male and female, caroused as long as their money 
lasted, drinking, smoking, singing, and gaming with cards and dice. 

In this company the famous prison-breaker spent his last days, for 
the most part of the time as hopelessly drunk as he was when captured 
in a public house with loaded pistols in his pockets, which he was too 
fuddled to use. ; 

His friends put him into a warm bed as soon as possible after his 
execution, and opened a vein, hoping to bring him back to life. But 
their efforts are said to have been in vain, and tradition says he was 
buried in St. Martin's churchyard ; but an old friend of mine says that, 
when a young man, Jack's grave was pointed out to him by several of 
the inhabitants at Willesden, and the handrail that stood over it. 

s s s s s s 

For a moment deep silence reigned, and then the Blue-Eyed Beautiful 
Boy, who had been perusing this narrative, said to his companion, 
another B. E. B. Boy, ‘‘ Suppose, after all, William, they brought him 
back to life, and he escaped the country. It seems strange nobody 
took the trouble to find out which grave had a body in it.” 

“\If we were to walk down to Willesden,” said Blood-Stained Bill— 
for ‘twas indeed he—‘‘ we might fiod that handrail littering about 
somewhere or other. I feel like beginning a museum.” 

“T'm on,” said Alexandry, 

(Dick Turpin next week ). 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 

Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries— 

particularly the queerest. 


JOEY BgsE (Preston).— Auch obliged, but no room for ‘The Lover's 
Vow.” —A. T. JoHNson (Yarmouth).— Billy Oldershaw and C. Holle- 
well were the bosses of ALLY SLopgr's Dark Box on Yarmouth beach 
this summer, and they beg to return thanks to their numerous patrons. 
— R. Sorter — Fou are mistaken ; you have not found the Missing 
Umbrella. —S. J. CuapmaNn (Manchester).—No rucm, — 
A Most ParnruL SurrereR (Newcastle on-Tyne).—ALLY knows NO 
CURE for tender feet. Yow must grin and bear ‘em If he comes 
down cK way he will look in and condole with you. — J.T. BROWNE 

wh ee crowded cpa sas (Stratford Avenue, 

.).— Your remarks are apro, e stagnati among 

fessional oarsmen at the posted pal F. BLISSETT Greenwich) — 
We can’t give you the ‘' AWARD OF MgRiT” wndess you do something to 
deserve it. Why don't you kiss your mother-in-law, or do something 
equally oriainal? —W. TrurRaN (Dal-ton).—Far too old a joke for 
ALLY. —Tarry (Dolgelly).—F. 0. M. means Friend of Man ; T. 0. E., 
The Only Eminent ; and i’. W. M., The Warm Member. We would 
strongly advise no une to offic these tivles to their names, Thev are all 
yatented, and entered at Sia'ionrrs’ Hull Court, the British Museum, 
The Sloperies, and other places —-G. E. Lumuey (Brighton). We 
dont care ab ut touching the subject.—R. G_ Lacey (Stand 992, 
Inventories Exhibition).—Adlvight; THE FaMILY will L.ok you up. — 
O. W. L. (East Dulwich). — Footsie's lve, and she will certainly send 
you her photo if you send your address, Rut the lock of hair—well, 
she'll think about it. —Harry Dun.or (Hull).—Of course he has not 
discontinued ; we don't know what you mean, “‘A Tatur” (Old 
King’s Head, Hampton Wick) —You are placed among the Sloperian 
Relics now on exhibition at The Sloperies. ALLY sends his kind love to 
Mr. AU/red Littlejohn, and he's much obliged. ——BLANCHE RvcQuE 
(Guernsey) —From the description you give, ALLY thinks you may have 
discovered the Missing Gingham ; but he had so many epistles like 
yours, which have only kept him ina state of suspense, until he has 
found out the Umbretla in question 18 not his, but some one else's. -— 
JosePH SmitH (Cricklade.)— Thanks for paragraph. —S8 D.— We 
made allusion to the decease of “‘ Jumbo” in the ‘ HaLF-HoLipay" for 
September 26th, and Octuber 3rd.——W. WuiITR (Westminster) — 
Many thanks, but we have no rovm.——wW. 8, LeTHAM (Birmingham) 
—Through want of space ALLY must leth’em «ut,— -DOUGLAS.— 
Won't do for the Eminent. ——H. 8. (Oldham). — There is some mistake 
about the hat you say you found at Blackpool, it isn’t ALLY's, of that 
the Eminent is certain ; but if you like to send it up he witl give his 
opinion upon it,——W. Noakes (Eastbourne).— Sorry we cannot insert 


Doncan (Southsea) —1. Why, cert’'nly. 2. Wedonot publish monthly 


And the ‘SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” will be given for the best 
idea, expressed in a six line verse, as to what Breed of Dogs 


“SNATCHER” 


telongs to. Up to now, he's been a sort of conundrum to THe FaMiLy, 
most of whom have given it up. Asa last resort, huwever, ALLY appeals 
to the Public at large to solve the mystery. Please address, 


‘SNATCHER,” i 
‘*THE SLOPERIES, 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


*,” The list will close Saturday, Oct. 17th. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


—~— 


THE iy phe J of fashionable assemblies is an ancient evil, po 
ing worse instead of better each successive season. Beyond this, I hear 
frequent complaints of the difficulty of obtaining champagne at the 
refreshment tables, not from want of hospitality on the part of the host, 
nor owing to any lack of the effervescing vintage of Epernay, but be- 
cause the crush prevents more than a limited number from reaching the 
tables. ALLY never experiences any difficulty. There are ways and 
means of maneging these things, even to the extent of a bottle in each 
tail pocket to go home witb, °° 


THERE is a gal-laxity of talent superintending the costumes at the 
Roys] Masher Theatre in the S rand, which, the other day, found ex- 
ion in acurious manver. Miss L — L—, who for some years 

been a disappointed opera-bouffi-t, suddenly renounced the stage for 
ever, and took a situation as al-dy help in a Low Church clergyman's 
family. She declares she cannot understand the narrow-minded preju- 
dices of the parson, who requested her to resign the appomtment in 
consequence of coming down to breakfast in the costume she used to 
wear on the stage. She said she ‘‘used to fetch em at the show with it.” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES. 


No, 76.—'' The French Duelliste's 
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| Tue Cati-Grrt at THE “ Friv."— 
| ‘Overture sc mmenced, Miss Tootsie.” 


‘Under the title, ‘ What is it?’ a picture recently painted for the Dook Snook 
of two girls in a woodland nook suggests a false alarm, aud the fantastic routs 
of trees offer to the mind ghastly forms ofa kin ' to heignten imaginary terrors. ' 


SEASONABLE. | QUI'E A DIFFERENT SUBJECT. 
To Roast a Goose.—If the! A wife-beater and kicker: observe his 
has any peculiarity of | iron-shod beets Brown “tHe ve'a the 

dress, manner, or deportin: nt at | ‘cat’ for that, of course?” Jones. “How 
variance with your ideas of taste, | young you are. No; he is erally fined 
chaff unmercifully until you find | fora small amount, which fe paid out of 
your Goose is sufficiently roasted. | his wife-beating club,” 


sgt 


(Saturday, October 10, 1885. 


Ir has always been a t mystery, the end of donkeys—a tale that 
hes never yet been explained. The secret has at last been revealed 
through the vigilance of the police, having (s)potted at a meat manu- 
factory at B—— seventy pounds of donkey-flesh, evidently the sad 
remains of a donkey that had died in the flesh, with several tins read 
for potting the same. We know it is no uncommon thing for bears re | 
bulls to be potted on their settlem-nt; but as poor Neddy is seldom 
pet doring life, to be ouly putted after is really too bad—at any rate, 
or the public, oe 


“IT in no use to scamper, I know we've lost the train, — 

T’m sure the gate is fastene!,—to hurry is ia vain.” 

Bat mill the lady hastened, a+ though to win a race 

When h.lf-way down the staircase the gate slammed in her face, 
Her cheek grew red with anger her lips grew white with rage, 
Aod sbe shook that wretched gate, like a lion io his cage. 

‘*Ope the gate, you horrid man! Quick !" *he loudly cried, 
But the man he moved not, nor a word replied ; 

The engine puded and snorted, the train solled out of sight, 
Then the gate was opened, as passion reached its height, 

“ How dare you? Jil report you! In ‘Storer’ lll complain ' 
Altbough I ran and hollar’d, through you I've iost my train!” 
He slow'y clipped her ticket, and answered with a grin, 

‘You needn't take on so, mam, | there's another coming in.” 


A GENTLEMAN of gay temperament was charged lately with assaultin;, 
his wife. Coming home, highly cha: with elasticity and buoyancy, 
he knocked her down and danced on her for twenty minutes, Strange 
to say, his spirits seemed quite damped on hearing that he must pay 
twenty shillings for indulging in this light fantastic toe performance. 


THE old-fashioned guardian of the peace had a dove-like, innocent 
expression compared to the ferocious military air affected by our more 
modern police officer. But in his period he was just as prone to mutton, 
and as difticult to find when wanted as he is now. 


A Lavy writer, advocating the adoption of the ‘‘ dual” garment, says, 
‘It is degrading for a woman to seek to make herself attractive.” If 
this is the case, the more degraded they are the better [ like them— 
pretty souls! I should like to see a photograph of the lady who thinks 
she would be degraded ny being attractive ; I should like to know how 
she arranges her hair, and what size gloves and boots she takes, and if 
she can be attractive and won't from high moral principles,—I should 
like to shut her up ina mummy-c se, or Hanwell or somewhere. 


* 
Cong, let's the difference descry 
*Twixt ‘‘ prophecy” and “ prophesy ” ! 
Two words distinct as words can be 
Are ‘ prophesy ” and “‘ prophecy.” 
One is a verb—ask any tutor— 
Active sometimes, sometimes neuter ; 
But the second is a noun, 
And this it is that makes one frown 
On hearing at some “ penny reading,” 
Provincial swells of ‘‘ light and leading,” 
Or possibly some budding priest— 
From whom you might expect at least 
A shadow of attempt to stick 
To simple rules of rhetoric— 
Make no sort of discrimmation 
In accent or pronunciation, 
But treat both words as spelt alike, 
Though differing as ee " from ‘* pike.” 


* 
* 

A LaDy recently obtained a divorce from her husband, an officer in 
the army, who was in the habit of threatening her impartially with 
riding-whip, cutlass, and revolver, in addition to attempting the ordinary 
choke of every-day life by seizing her by the throat with both hands 
I suppose the customary newspaper phrase of ‘‘the gallant captain” 
still applies to this inconsiderate hu-band, and that doubtless he would 
be offended were he to be described as other than ‘‘aa officer and a 
gentleman. ee 

* 

I nEaD the other day that quite a number of fashionable Frenchmen 
had determiued to revive the ancient sport of hawking and that the 
ladies were, of course, enraptured with the idea. As I had an invitation 
to spend a couple of day» at Boulogne. I thought before going to put 
myself in a position to join should ovcasion offer, so applied at Somerset 
House for a hawker's licence. I was astouished to find those whom I 
met bent ona similar errand to myself by no means represented the 
aristoc:acy of the country. I think there must be a mistake somewhere. 


I1's the roarinest lark out down Blue Peter’s Court, at the back of the 
theayter, you bet. Tip-cat and hop-scotch from mornin’ to night, an’ 
hi-spy-hi a goin’ on al'ays, up the court, through Pool’s Passage, along 
Little Puddiebury Street, through Ague Alley, a hollar:n’ like mad ; an’ 
ain't Bill Atkins got a woict on to him, never fear! same asa knife goin’ 
into your 'ed,—Mealey Baker, the cove as 'as something wrong to his 
back, says most enough to deafen him. He's a duffer, Mealey is, at 
games, but he’s got a mooseum o’ corriositers—a leech in a bottle, an’ a 
earwig onapin. It's areal live leech, and Mealey's brother, th:t’s gone 
for a soldier, had it on his leg. Then there’s marbles, and leap-frog, and 
girls’ games, mu'!berry-bush, and dancin’, and such, and m: st al'ays a 
fight on, an’ some one punchin’ some one else's ‘ed, there's never a dul) 
minute, besides a flight o’ stone steps for jumpin’ off, an’ a lovely railin’ 
to ride down, en as well as boys. I've wore my clothes out a bit a- 

layin’ on it; but you see Bill Atkins! Bless yer, this is nothink to 
im! Whohoy ! Billeeee! oe 
® 


On Brighton Pier ;—a charming place 

From which to view the human race, 
Peoraies you have by your side— 
As yesterday it h ppened l’'d— 

A maiden with a charming face. 


Peeping from out a cloud of lace, 
Who leans upon a as pace 
Above the gently rippling tide, 

in Brighton Pier. 


But pity my unhappy case— 
A wicked little urctin base, 
Coming behind us, shrilly cried 
(Just as I'd said ‘‘ Be mine, my bride!) 
«Ma says you've been too long out, Grace,” 
. a Brighton Pier. 


* 

Tuts autumn many fashionable French ladies have taken to acvom- 
panying their husbands on shooting expeditions, dressed in are re 
costume, and duly armed with regulation fowling pieces, 1 read of a 
duchess in a short dress, waterprouf, and billycock hat ; of acountess in 


j acurtailed skirt, and boots reaching to the knees, The excessive popu- 


larity of the sport is easily explained by the many additions it has given 
to the ranks of widowhood. If husbands are in the way, and get shot, 


| whose fault is it but theirown! 4 « 
* 


THERE were great doings at a certain abbey a week or twoago. A novice 
took the black veil. I didn't hear where she took it to, but there can 
be no doubt she was a novice, for there were ‘‘ gorgeous robes” and 


: ‘richly jewelled mitres” about, and yet she only took the veil! As 


pepemebls it was her first offence, it seems rather bard she should have 
had to undergo the prison crop, but there appears to be no doubt that 
she lost her hair. The moral of this is, and I cannot tou deeply impress 
it on all my young girl readers, if your taste inclines towards petty 
larceny, don't take the veil. oe 

* 


I HEaR of a novel duel from the land where they fight and never 
hurt each other. The principals are to meet on horseback, armed with 
heavy cavalry sabres. Why not donkeys, and swords of fath? I saw 
something of the kind once at a circus, and never laughed more in my 
life. I present this notion to the iuteuding combatants with all due 
respect, thanking ess that journalists don’t fight duels in this 
favoured land. “They manage these things better in France te 
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Saturday, October 10, 1885.] 


TOOTSIE ON TOAST. 


—~+>— 

Most well-regulated girls must, some time or other, have had break- 
fast in bed, and others always do Sometimes their mammas get up 
and light the fires, and boil the kettles, and m»ke the toast, and bring 

it up to them ; an: then they say, ‘‘ Thanks 

ma, dear,” and that pleases their ma, and 
she doesn’t grumble so much when she’s 
rung up for another 
“2 cup and more toast. 

= Always be kind to 
your poor ma, and 
speak prettily to her 
if she does what you 
like, and doesn't come 
poking her nose where 
the is not wanted, 
and making your 
Betrothed say he 
didn’t undertake to be 
hetrothed to the whole 
“tebeal ile 

ool girls are gene- 

rally foud of eating 
in bed, and take things 
to bed with them on 
the sly —captains — 
biscuits that is—and 
Abernethies, and tarts 
and cakes, 

The worst of bis- 
cuits, though, is, that 
the crumbs are 80 aw- 
ful, and the same may 
be said of toast. 

How do you make toast? Poor Pa really ought to give a Prize for 
thie, I don't mind sdmitting that I'm awfully fond of having breakfast 
in bed. After curling my hair, | like rT ma to brivg me up a nice 
cup of tea, an egg, and some toast, an then I sit awhile and read my 
Ouida, until Bob calls to take me out for my morning drive. 

The Dook Snook tells me that once on a time Charles Dickens dis- 
covered that they sold unpalatable food in railway refreshment rooms, 
and mentioned the fact. Since then refreshment contr.ctors have made 
large fortunes by their bars. but the f od is still unpelatable, not to say 
ig There is still a fossilliness about the tart and bun, and, merciful 
goodness 'how 

infamonsly 
bad the sand- 


Why are 
they that silly 
shape? What 
loaves are they 
cut off? Why 
is the fat all 

one end? 
Why so much 
of it? Why 

is there no 
crust? Why 
is there no 
mustard ? 
Why is there 
no salt? 
Why is there « 
no butter? -:, 
Who iuvented 
the refresh- 
ment-room 
sandwich ? 
Did he ever 
eat one him- 
self? Ought 
he not, if otill 
living, to be 
fed on them 
for a month, 
and then put 
sl wly to 
death some 
horrible way 


—say, made 
to drink what is in the coloured bottles used to adorn the bar? 

The parties who have the refreshment bars, however, appear to be 
monarchs of all they survey. Sometimes they thivk they will charge 
ninepence for the twopenny glass of Saumur, elsewhere sold for sixpence. 
Sometimes they will not serve a small soda You have to y fora 
large one and leave half. Occasionally, Mra, Contractor ordains that 
only awfully plain gir's shall be engaged for the bars, and, as a rule, 
plain or pretty, they mayn't sit down. Of Pa’s ge something 
under half a million copies are sold weekly, but I should like to know 
: one single person who buys a copy will not allow the truth of what 

say. 


The Morning Drive after Break fast. 


~ 


Uh, 80 Early! And so Carly 


Poor Ma brings up the Morning Tea and Toast. 


pe by-the-way, how about toast? I have recently been staying at 
a Hi of seaside hotels, and eating, or trying to eat, toast. Is toasting 
sends art? As I said before, why doesn’t poor Pa give a prize for the 
bead way of making toast ? the way to cut it, the way to toast it, the way 
serve it? Why, even toast-racks seem to be as rare as warming-pans, 
ad I don’t remember ever seeing one of those out of a pantomime. 
er feel awfully disgusted, and so does Bob, and so does the Dook, and 
ily » of He a opinion. 
erhaps this feeling is engendered in my case by havin; t up too 
early to tix my back hair eters breakfast. : z ia 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday 


is published every THURSDAY at Two o'clock, so that it may be 
on sale everywhere first thing Friday morning. 
Rates OF SUBSCRITION 
To any part of the United Kingdm, C: ntinent, Canada, and United 
States of America, pos'.free. 
3 months... . 188d | 6 nani - . + + 3a. 3d. 
6d 


“THE Sroperres,” 99 Sgox Lang, FLEET Street, Lorpon, EC. 


A LITTLE UNPLEASANTNE SS 
At a Certain SUBURBAN VILLA. 


Twas in the morn—the dewy morn— 
The fair young morn—the roxy morn, 
That from my sweet love I was borne, 
My breast with joy abounding ; 
The sun shone brightly in the sky, 
‘And in my gladden’d ears,” thought J, 
‘* Her voice is still resounding.” 


All through the day—the joyous day— 
The hsppy day—the livelong day, 
I went so blithely on my way, 
"y heart with love all yearning : 
And as the happy hours flew 4 _ 
‘Fond welcome shall I get,” thought I, 
*To-night, when home returning ! 


But in the eve—the pleasant eve— 
The dusky eve—the long'd-for eve, 
What greeting had I to receive ? 
*Twas coldness—nay, rejection ! 
She whom I'd left so fond and free, 
Now turn'd her face away from me, 
Nor show’d the least affection ! 


For with a moan—a plaintive moan— 
An awful moan—a stifled moan, 
She murmur'd, ‘ Pray leave me alone!” 
But, with kind words to win her, 
‘Dear love,” [ urged, ‘‘ why treat me so?” 
Then she replied, in tones of woe, 
‘¢I'’p In1sH STEW FOR DinNER!!!" 
— 


A QUIBT MAN DISPOSING OF AN INSULT. 


LorD Mark Kerr, who distinguished himself at the battle of Fon- 
tenoy, was a good but eccentric cfficer, and a terrible duellist. His 
début was remarkable. He was a lad of effeminate appearance, appa- 
rently void of spirit. His father, the Marquis of Lothian, when he 
brought him to London to join his regiment —the Cold«tream Guards— 
requested the colonel, who was his particular friend, to watch over 
him, to see that he submitted to no improper liberties, and to instruct 
him in the way he should go, in case he had the misfortune to be 
insulted. Those were the days of hard drinking, “‘ prodigious are 
according to my Uncle Toby, and much brutality of manners. is 
eo young scion of nobility soon became a butt at meas, a stop-peg 

hang the’ og jokes on, until at last a captain of a year's 
standing actually threw a glass of wine in his face. He still said 
nothing, but wiped his face with his handkerchief, and took no further 
notice of the insult he had received. 

The colonel thonght it was high time to interfere, and therefore 
invited him to breakfast ¢éte-d-tée, on the following morning at nine 
o'clock. Lord Merk arrived punctually, ate his breakfast with perfect 
composure, and spoke but little. At length the commanding officer 
broke ground. 

‘Lord Mark,” said he, ‘‘I must speak to ae on rather a delicate 
subject, but as your father's friend [ am compelled to waive ceremony. 
Captain L—— yesterday morning publicly passed an affront on you, 
which both your honour and the credit of the regiment require you to 
notice.” 

‘What do you think, sir, I ought to do?” inquired Lord Mark. 

*Call on him for an explanation,” i ee the colonel. 

‘It is, I fear, too late for that,” replied the young ensign. ‘‘ J shot 
him at eight this morning. and if you will take the trouble to look out 
of the front window, you will see him on a shutter!" 


THE SKELETON ARMY. 
(Amongst fashionable ladies, the latest craze is that they must become thin.) 


I ONCE was mae the stout Lady Jane, 
Whore size drove her very nigh mad, 0! 

But now that suel¢ forms are the fashion again, 
I’ve managed to shrink to a shadow. 


I only eat now what will make me grow thin, 
I never taste mulligatawny, 

But I dose myself daily with podophyllin 
To keep me from getting too brawny. 


A glance at the portraits of what I once was, 
Will send through my framework a shiver ; 

While a glance in the mirror delights me, because 
I see I am thinner than ever. 


In truth, to grow lean thus so fast makes my heart 
‘And body as light as a feather, 
And now all I hope is, I quickly may part 
With my mauvais ton flesh altogether. 


AN ANECDOTE OF A CELEBRATED AUTHOR. 


ScraTCHETY SCRIBBLETON was & reporter—not a common reporter, 
mind you, but a man who occasionally also wrote biographi+s, an 
memoirs, and autobiographies. One Sunday he was employed at West- 
minster Abbey, in the service of a well-known religious paper, in reporting 
the sermon of a celebrated canon. 

Possibly ‘‘ balmy sleep” may have visited bim for a few moments, or 
becoming s0 rapt iu the sermon he forgot all el-e, or—there are a hun- 
dred ways of accounting for it; but the very last une I should give cre- 
dence to is that he had even at that early hour been indulging in the cup 
that cheers and docs inebriate However that may be, when he had 
recovered from the fatigue of the day, and set to work to translate his 
short-hand notes, he found that he had the following quotation :— 

““T saw my mother in ber shroud, 
Her cheek was cold and very pe H 
And ever since I've louked on a 
As creatures doomed to fail.” 

“Let me see,” he cogitated; ‘‘is that from the Psalms or the Song of 
Solomon ?” 

He absorbed nearly a bottle of whisky over the vexed question, and 
then was obliged to give it up for the night. The next morning he de- 
cided upon calling on the canon, and asking him for the origin of the 
quotation. After some little difficulty he succeeded in seeing him, and, 
introducing himself, read the paces: and inquired from which par- 
ticnlar book of Holy Writ it had been taken, adding, ‘I should not 
have waked you at such an early hour, sir, had I not heen ao hurried 3 
but the sermon is already in print, and { have stated the quotation to be 
taken from the P-alms.”’ . 

The Rev. Mr. K—— smiled quietly, and saying, ‘‘ Wait here a minute 
and I will show you the book,” left the room. 

He returned shortly, and presented Scribbleton with a well-thumbed 
copy of—Hood’s Poems ane 

“As you will see,” said he, ‘‘ the quotation is taken from Hood's ‘Ode 
to Melancholy,’ which [ am particularly fond of. Good morning.” 

Scribbleton looked very small and took his departure, but the worst 
of it was that he was too late to make the required alteration ; and to 
this day there are numerous readers who, for the lives of them, can’t 
make out what part of the Psalms those lines are taken from. 
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THE WELL-REMEMBERED GROTTO. 
—~~— 


T am a highly-respectable unimaginative man. 

T don't write penny awfuls, or articles in penny papers calling them- 
selves comic. have no sense of humour, and don't want to have, 
I make “ pd wide and have made a good thing by them. You may take 
your sense of humour, and your imagination too—they’re not wanted in 


“The look-out here ain't as verdant as it might be” 


uppers. Good leather and good workmanship—that’s what I throw into 
them. You can ask any one in the trade. I’ve done well by uppers, as 
T said before. 

My place of business is in the E.C. district, and I havo a little villa in 
the Clapham Road, with a little garden in front, in which Mra. Potter 
cs eal & Co.) takes great pleasure, and that’s how I came to have 
the grotto. 

‘e employ a gardener for half a day now and then, to pull the weeds 
up, and so on, under Mrs. Potter’s directions; and, being a man of 
imagination himself, he plans out flower-beds, and plants sticks with 
labels on them, and makes variegated walks around about them, as far 
as a rather limited amount of space will allow of. 

Not being an imaginative man myself, and having no sense of humour, 
I failed to see any latent fun in the sticks with labels, After watering 
them of an evening after business hours for many weeks, and finding 
that they put forth no buds, but stuck to it stickier than ever, I some- 
how didn’t think—as other people might bave thought—them a good 
joke. 1 myself would have preferred marigolds, 

One day, therefore, I said to Paxton (bis other name was Joseph—not 
80 very bad for a gardener), ‘‘ Look here,” I said, ‘the look-out here 
ain't as verdant as it might be, is it? These serpentine walks, with the 
bright red gravel, have a warm and cheerful effect, and the pebble borders 
are chastely and elegantly designed ; but if nothing else is likelv tocome 
up in the beds, wouldn't it be as well to leave a few of the best of the 
weeds? There'd be a sort of kind of greenness about them.” 

“'The fact is, Mr. Potter,” said Paxton, confidentially, ‘‘ your garden 
has a north-east aspect, and that's against the kind of seeds growing 
that you've sowed. But what you want's not flowers, but a nice orna- 
mental L ypooe and I knows a gentleman as has got one he might like to 
part “ . and the whole thing, carting and all, won't stand you in over 
@ pound.’ 

I am a peaceful man, so I did not argue with Paxton as to whose 
bungling it was about the seeds, On the contrary, I agreed to take the 
Sabie I left it all to Paxton He said it was a noble edifice, and had 

n much admired. The gentleman was poing abroad—that was why 
ave to be sold. I ought to think myself awfully lucky to get such a 
chance. 

It was on a Saturday the grotto came home, I had to attend our 
annual trade dinner that day, and came home with such a bad headache 
I did not try to look at Paxton’s architecture. But in the moreiee a 
little before church-time, Mra. Potter awoke me en-rgetically. 
© Samuel,” she said, ‘‘how can you lie snoring there in that way, with 
a low common vuigar mob round the garden railings, making fun of the 

ttot” 


gro’ 
‘* Making fan of the grotto!" I gasped. ‘‘ What on earth can there 
be in it to make fun “ae 

] fot up and looked out of the window, and I could have wept. It 
would be difficult for anyone who had not seen it to imagine such a 
beast of a grotto as that was. It was not a chaos of rockwork and 
shrubs, as I had expected it would be. There had been metbod in the 
madness of the maniac wretch who had first built it. There were a 
door and two windows, a flight of steps, a chimney, two lions, and an 
idiotic bird, name and nature uocertaia 

The maniac had probably started fair, with Buckingham Palace in 
his eye, but broken «own for want of material. He was evidently an 
admirer of Landseer, and the attitude of L.’s lions must most certainly 
have been suggested to him ud those in Trafalgar Square. They were 
like Landseers lions, but inferior in execution. e chimney was 
painted per-green. 

The rabid rabble round the railings were enjoying the grotto im- 
mensely. ‘- Ain't it sweetly pretty?” one said. 

“Wouldn't you take it home and put it on the back-parlour mantel- 
piece, if it were yourn ?” asked another. 

“ And stick a tallow-candle in the chimbly ?” 

‘Or cut a slit in the roof and make a money-box of it, to save up 
thrup'ny p'eces }” 

I am not a violent man, but I put on my boots and went down into 
the garden, and went at that ghastly grotto like a bull at a gate. 


a= a YL 
“The rabid rabble ronnd the railings were enjoying the grotto.” 


Paxton had done his work well. Oh! he had. He'd used a paten 
cement, I think. The thing was as firm as a rock ; and, Lord ! how the 
crowd cheered me, 

Fortunately a policeman came up soon and moved the rabble on, and 
I got the s she and broke off the chimney ; after which I felt better. 

ut while I was innocently engaged in picking up the bits, the people 
(enigh one who had known and respected me for years) began to pars 
yy on their way to church. 

Since then they have nearly all cut me for GARDENING ON SonDay ! 

I have no sense of humour, as I began by remarking, but I cannot 
refrain from a smile. 

Ha! ba! 
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HUNTING TIPS. -- Yopshould see themfat 


To Clear Iron Fences.—Spread your coat and jump it. Your horse can see that, Mem.—Don't ride off without your coat. The merry Kangaro-0-0! 


EXTRACTS FROM “O’ER THE MOORLANDS.” A TRUE TALE. 
A NOVEL FROM THE PROLIFIC PEN OF A CONSTANT CONTRIBUTOR. 


A THOUGHTFUL HUBBY. 


: gE 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I s‘pose you don't ‘appen to ‘ave Cd teat = 

the price of a pint about you?” x Price of a Hang Binks? = = 5 — = es f 
Good gracious! you don't mean to say you've broken the 1, “Byheaven “ cried Lord Harry, aloud, ss he threw his arms 2. Two days after the stirring 3. Bat the next moment, flinging from him his breach- 
pledge already?” ‘No; ‘taint that, sir, but I wants to over one portion of the yielding, superbly-chintzed couch, and events related in our last chapter, loading fusil der chasse, he rebuked himself bitterly for such 
take a nerver ‘ome to my old woman.” his legs over another, ‘I must and will know who she is!” Then, we find Lord Harry on the moor- thoughtlessness, and seeing bis valley on the hill in charge 
——— torning to his valley de sharmb, who stood discreetly by, ‘‘ Have lands. Away fly the birds o'er the of the lunch, he, with a natural grace, combined with a 
u cleaned all the guns, and is my shooting-box packed?” urple hills, unharmed, for Lord commanding pose that can not be acquired by the low born, 

ki is an unerring sportsman ; beckoned him to bring it hither over the heather. 


the exhilarating air and excitement 
of the sport making him forget for the time the beautiful girl he had met ‘‘ permiscuous” mid the busy hum of Piccadilly but two short days ago. 


oe The iy gy Beem his noble master bearing 5. Lord Harry, even in this far-off heath- 6, ‘Take off your hat when you speak to my lord,” cried the 
e ever handy 8 
“mandi aaa ge ar ye — pe bag Satay bed oc iagpe for, turning Hed Prem i fe Hens mass of lovely brown hair on his—her shoul- 
follo yy a boy ing pannier-wise the liquids, g t-ey: ttle rustic, sa! e, ers si and would have fallen had he not 
STROLLING IN THE ZOO. ing Eu Well, jad, tnd what think 'ye of the kept his feet. It was the unknown beauty of Piccadilly ! 
coming Election ?" 


ooting-box, in which was neatly ery expanse of country, wasever mindful valley, striking it roughly from the boy's brow, when down fell in 


Firm believers in Darwin's theory I dunno,” replied the youth. 


I hope I don't | 
intrude? — | 


\ 


as NS 


= = 


THE ADVANCING INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. | AFTER THE ALBERT PALACE CAT SHOW WAS OVER. 


father says do you think its a pain i. its Which I said to Mrs. ‘Iggins, Tuesday week as ever was, I says these Exhibi- 


eyes 


ECONOMY eg td ee fe PAT I ngs gt gl a Le tte 
s , mix up along a lot o' ws 
Railway Oficial. What only one ticket between the two !""Oh! I see, took your two balves that way tosavetime. ' ing-bottle anything on, I says u ~/ °. foreigneering oats as nobody ‘kno 


He, Good-by 
I may be rath 
you going, Ge 
How can I rep 
een 


The Editor of 


Hungry P 
Waiter. V 
Hungry P 


r 10, 1885, 


a dinner party 


(Yr. 
Ny 


y 
si 


1¢ low born, 
iT. 


“ cried the 
lown fell in 
-her shoul- 
had he not 


ly! 


3 OVER. 


sse Exhibi- 
ple cat like 
ody knows 
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FOCUSSING PHILANDER. 


= This is how tt was, then, tf you must know, A friend o, Mr. Stoper's in the Take-your-portrait-frame-aad-all-for-sixpence line 0) business went down to Mar, Ss : 
ee ’ ” recently for a bit of an outing, and left ALLY tn chorge, with strict inivnctions not to waddle ean ae baler on down to Margate one § — 


He. Good-bye, Maria, dear. By-the-bye, don't sit up for me, 
| may be rather late this evening. She. Oh, why, where are 
you going, George? He. My love, how unreasonable you are! 
How can I reply to that question? 


SHOWING W 
“THE “WAYS OF OUR DOGS” 


IN CERTAIN ASPECTS. 


2. “I know it’s all his playfulness, mum, but 
p'raps, as you know him best, he might take the 


me, a customer 
Used him, 
pipe more kindly of you. 


to taking 


SS 


The Editor of The Thunderbolt coming home late is let in by 
Mrs. Thunderbolt. More larks. 


SAAS SSS 
— ~ 


WN : : 
WS MMMdS AS 
“peed 


5, This is how he came out the second time. 


8. This is Philander, as he ought to have come out, smoking 
his pipe. 


LZ, 


Le 


Just as reasonable as any argument put forward by Stead & Co, 


Z2A 


i Za/ 


NY 


od 
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7. This is how he came out when Scorer tried to hold him, and 
the old lady was left to put the lid on the apparatus. 


Moocher. If there is a thing I'm fond of, it’s ‘ot chitterlin’s. 


N SENTRY JONNY iN. 
\ INNES UN \ Mt \ 
Fcaing 2 


NY. SQ 


THE LONG VACATION. 


HORRIBLE INCIDENT IN THE CITY. “Lend me fourpence on this flat-iron, mister, | ————= 
Hungry Party. Waiter, bring me some roast fowl,’sharp. and please look sharp.” “Youre inahurry, Mrs. | <a EE 
\Vaiter, We haven't any roast fowl, sir. Muggins, this afternoon.” ‘Yes, meand Muggins = [ IN THE STALLS. 
Hungry Party. No roast fowl, confound it! Bring me a live one then. I'll eat that. ‘ave made it up agin, so I'm goin’ to git arestitoo- | z 
Exit Waiter in a state of alarm. tion of conjugal rights.” ‘ The gentleman who pays ten-and-sixpence for a nap, 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 


— os 
Wuen TI read that the Prince Alexander had made his State entry 
into Philippopolis, having been greeted with enthusiasm along the 
4 entire route of his 
WOULD YOU MIND MOVING journey from Tirm- 
UP ALITTLE ova; that pebltc 
BIT FARTHE prayers had been 
~ offered up for the 
success of the move- 
ment, and the re- 
ligious chiefs had 
been exhorted to use 
their influence io 
tranquilizing the 
Mahometan | opula- 
tion; and that 
Gabri-l Pasha, the 
late Governor, had 
been sent to Sofia 
under escort ; I said 
I always thought 
there was something 
in that Boy, and it 
wasn't till half an 
hour later that I 
learnt the reason he 
was out all night 
with young Higgins, 
was because they had been found in possession of a catapult near the 
shop of a chemist who had had his blue bottle broken, 


THE tossing coins to decide disputes or to settle mooted questions is 
very ancient, and the expression ‘’ heads or tails” has been long in use, 
There was also a very old English expression equivalent to it, and known 
as ‘cross or pile,” in allusion to the English coinage which bore on one 
side a cross, and on the other a device which was on the pile or punch 
used in making the coin. The Romans used to toss the coins and call 
out ‘capita aut navim.” heads or ships—-in allusion to coins bearing on 
one side the head of Janus, and on the other a prow ofaship, The most 
important device on a coin, without regard to the date, determines the 
side bearing it to be the obverse, or head, and the other the reverse, or 
tail. If the devices and inscriptions on the two sides are of equal im- 
portance, neither side is ‘‘ head” in the technical sense. Such coins are 
verv rare, but where one is used and there is any doubt as to which side 
is the most important and, therefore, is the obverse, the parties to the 
toss should agree beforehand upon the distinction so as to avoid all 
possibility to dispute. For further particulars, see Iky Moses, 


TRE evening ALLY went to the Gaiety, no one in the house seemed to 
enjoy The Vicar of Wideawakefeld more than Alderman Sir Henry 
Knight, who sat in the 
front row of the dress 
circle, and beamed with 
delight at Arthur 
Roberts. Whenever 
ALLY thinks that Sir 
Henry committed his 
old friend ‘‘Jupy” for 
trial to the Central 
Criminal Court, _ for 
speaking the truth about 
acertain Central News, 
he feels a kind of wild- 
ness comeo’erhim But 
that is long since; and 
if Sir Henry promises 
never to do it again, 
some day he shall have 
the ‘‘SLopeR AWaRD OF 
Merit.” By the way, 
talkiog of the Central 
Criminal Court, how 
about Arthur's verse ;— 
‘In the Bigamy Case—be- 

tween you and me— 

I'm told by the Post- 

man s Sister, 
The jury were discharged, 
as they couldn't » 

I'm told by the Post- 

man’s Sister. 
Young ladies when married, don’t make a hash, 
But fix the identity of your ‘* mash,” 
Or the wetding may endina Dash! 
I'm told by the Postman’s Sister.’ 


In He) humble opinion of A Storer, F.0.M., T.0.E., T. W.M., etc., this 
18 . ** 
* 

Some Cornish miners employed at the Eureka Mill Gold Mines, 
California, narrate a horrible occurrence at the celebration of a wedding 
in the suburbs of San Francisco. A number of miners were invited, 
and after the wedding there was a dance, which was kept up far into 
the night. Before leading away his bride, some of the party noticed 
the bridegroom looking strange, and while the dance was at its height, 
dreadful screams were heard proceeding from the bridal chamber. Ou 
hastening to the apartment, the father of the bride found the poor girl 
crouching in a corner of the room and in a terrified state, while her 
husband was barking like a dog and foaming at the mouth. He 
attempted to bite some of the men, but was shot dead, 


* 

Earty in December, 1879, an apparent epidemic of suicide attacked 
the herrings and sprats in Deal Roads, and they rushed ashore in such 
myriads at Walmer that the fishermen got tired of carting them off, 
and they were left on the beach for all who cared to help themselves, 
Nature seems now and then to p::'t bounds to over-population, but if this 
be the case, no herring famines need be feared, for economical Nature 
would never have played into the hands of the fishermen who are 
always at war with her, oe 


MvrFiys are earlier than usual, this year, I fancy. It is nearly a 
month ago since, in the tranquil suburb of Clapham, I first heard the 
= tiny tinkle of the tea bell. 
McGooreley came to tea and 
brought sixpenn orth with him, 
but we strolled out while the ket- 
tle boiled. When I got out of bed 
next morning before it was light, 
I laid my hand on the parcel and 
took it for a corpse, 


THE once celebrated yacht, 
Livadia, belonging to Czar Alex- 
ander IL, is now used asa coal 
barge in the harbour of Sebasto- 

1. This is indeed a nice endin, 
for @ craft which was expected 
to revolutionise the whole of 
marine architecture, and which 
was certainly one of the most 
gorgeous vessels ever afloat. No 
tuch vessel had been seen rince 
the Ark. Her hull was hidden 
by a projecting basement which 
supported a row of pillars; she 
bad four tiers of decks, paved 
with b'ack, white, and red marble ; 
there was a magnificent fountain ; 
the baths were hewn from white 
marble blecks ; rows of electric 
lights illaminated the saloons and avenue-like corridors, and the many 
sets of apartments were finished in rare woods and stones, furnished 
with the most costly trappings and ornamented with Oriental splendour. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Mr. W. Morris, the poet, author of the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise,” Tommy 
Dod Street, was brought before Mr. Saunders, charged with creating a 
disturbance in the curt and 
assaulting a constable during the 
“Socialist "case. In defence, he 
said, being a member of the 
Socialist League, he was in- 
terested in the cases which had 
been previously hesrd y the 
magistrate. He desired to listen 
quietly to the evidence, but he 
confersed that when hia worsbip 
passed sentence his feelings got 
the better of him, and he cried 
‘‘Shame,” though not loudly. 
Tt was a mistake to say that he 
hissed, The pliceman who 
came to clear himself and his 
frien’s out of the court dis- 
tinctly hustled them. Althoush 
practically ready to go, he ad- 
mitted that he did not go, but 
he did not make any more re- 
sistance than a person made when 
hustled. The Magistrate (to 
Mr. Morris): What are you? 
Mr. Morris: I am an artist and 
literary man, I believe pretty 
well known throughout Europe. 
The Magistrate said he did not 
think there was reason to make 
much of the case, and suggested that Mr. Morris was sorry for what 
had taken place. Mr. Morris said he was sorry for having thought 
aloud, but he was not sorry for having done what he had not done. 
The Magistrate said he would excuse the matter, and told Mr. Morris 
that he might go. Mr. Morris said he was not sure he should accept 
such a dismissal. The Magistrate: You can try if you like, : 
Morris then left the dock. European papers please copy.) 


° 

A WILD and weirdsome scene was recently enacted at a well known 
hostelry in Canterbury. The tenant had one or two fair daughters ; 
and one of them had been pestered by the unwelcome attentions of a 
sergeant in the army. He went to the house shortly before closing 
time, and, to his dismay and astonishment, a pail of inky water was 
discharged at him, deluging him from head to foot. The landlady took 
up two whips, and attacked him; and he had to beat a hasty retreat 
into a neighbouring shop. It was some little time before he conld 
make himself sufficiently presentable to leave, as his tunic resembled 
the boy Sloper’s face at an early period of ‘‘tubbing night.” 


* 

Tue other afternoon, as a box of honeycomb was being unpacked at 
a country chemist’s, a number of bees flew into the shop, and made for 
the honey. The number increased, till it became quite alarming, and 
customers were afraid to enter, all attempts to beat them off being fatile. 
The honeycomb was taken into the cellar, when the bees left it for the 
daylight, and entered the shop again. Then followed a general slaughter, 
and, the dead and dying having been swept away, business was resumed. 
Towards evening the waxy survivors crept about and threatened revenge, 
but fortunately no one was hurt much, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—'' A party says he once owned a rough 
white Welsh terrier. He came to me from questionable owners at 
Cambridge, and ; : 

I fear that his - 
characterbadnot = 77-7 
passed unscathed ~ 


through the or- LL LZ 
deal of his early <7 7 
life. He had two “ a 


characteristics. 
Ifhecame across 2 


any one wearing YL teers 
jewellery, in Lo Me 
rings, pins, or so as 
on, he would 

forge away till he 


carried it off; 
_— his great — ee 
comfort was & = ~ —— 
tumbler of ale. ae = 

Hi- wont was to drink it at the house, when friends who knew his ways 
would supply him, and then f° ny chy Sa to the keeper's where he 
lived. Another dog of mine always knew Sunday, and on hearing what 
day it was would not attempt to follow his master or mistress.” Won- 
derful! A friend of ‘‘Snatcher's a is a regular McGooseley in his way. 


* 

Tag Countess de la Torre, of Pemhroke hr fame, has been staying 
for a short period in Hythe. Her ladyship has not indulged in the cat- 
keeping propensity which has brought her name so conspicuously 
before the public in Kensington and elsewhere, otherwise she could 
find in Hythe = material for gratifying it. Tn few towns, it would 
appear, is the feline race so abundant as in Hythe, for in one road 

lone, A. SLOPER hears, there are nineteen cats to nine housea.) Many 
other localities could be mentioned where cats are equally to the fore, 
and where the night is made hideous when they are love-making. 


* 

THE attention of A. SLOPER, ., has been called to the Primrose 
Quadrilie Band, recently formed of experienced musicians, uoder the 
leadership of Charles D’Ace, K.H P.L., tate regimental bandmaster, 
for balls, garden parties, &. The Dook Snook talks of giving an 
evening party soon, so there's a chance for the merry Primrose-ists, 


* 

You ought to have been at the Southsea Rowing Club ta, held 
last Saturday week, to see the performance of Mr. Frank Smith's 
nautical farce, The Walrus Hunt. The Walrus, played by Mr Smith 
himself, is one of the liveliest wslruses we ever did see; and the im- 
personati..n of the one and only SLoPER, ALLY of that ilk, by Mr. Blake, 
does great credit to that gentleman. ALLY looks towards both gentlemen, 
the which he likewise bows, ** 


Stgap, Booth, Jarrett and Co. must feel nice and comfortable by this 
time. Their best friends con't help smiling Why doesn’t some one 
abduct Eliza once more! It's the 
only chance I see, , Good business, 


ACCORDING to some accounts, 
t-racing would seem to be on the 
decline in the United States. Han- 
lan, Ross, and Lee, the sculler who 
appeared years ago as an amateur 
at Henley, arranged a match near 
New York ; but the contest turned 
out to be nothing more than what 
HL aa the Americans term a “ hippo- 
aillltieilll] drome” performance, the result 
fh 4 I having been arranged beforehand. 
| | ATH On the day fixed, twenty thousand 
DTH spectators went to view the race; 
Maney, but, although the weather was fine, 
(IIIT matters were delayed until a slight 
Wut breeze sprang up in the evening, 
_— the — declared to 
too rough, the post nement 
really being due to a sinless make 
more money out of a fresh attend- 
ance of spectators on the next day. When the race really came off, it 
became obvious, from the slow pace of the scullers, that all three were 
“ hippodroming,” Hanlan finishing first, and Ross and Lee fouling each 
other, and getting up a noisy quarrel. One of the chief reasons for the 
decay of professional sculling in England was the disgnst of the public 
at the rapacity and want of honesty of the performers. It would be 
a pity if this should occur on the other side of the ‘‘ herring pond.” 


(Saturday, October 10, 1885, 


A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS, 
A CaLerpaz ror THE Waee Enpina Ocronss 17th. 


—~— 
11th October, 1830.—When several peovie were on the beach 
at St. Leonards this morning preparing to bathe, and others were walk. 
ing on the e-planade, a boat, apparently a eo ran on shore 
close to the bathing machines, and under the windows of the library. 
On a given signal about 150 men, who had assembled during the night 
rushed down the cliff armed with hludgeons ; and, in the «pace of four 
minutes and a half, emptied the boat of 150 casks of spirits. and ran 
with them bs Gig cliff, and disappeared before any force could oy: 
them. The boat, an old vessel, was abandoned by the smugglers 
and, of course, confiscated. ere is a emuggler's cave at Margate well 
worth ree'ng. 

llth October, 1612.—The remains of Mary Queen of Scots, after 
reposing twenty-five years in Peterborough Cathedral, were this day 
removed to Westminster Abbey by order of her son James, and ro. 
interred with reverential care in Henry VII.’s Chapel. ‘As long,” 
observes her eloquent and pure-minded mch biographer, Canssin, ‘“ as 
there shall be eyes or tears in this vale of misery, hae shall be tears 
distilled on those royal ashes, and the piety of the living shall never 
cease with full hands to strew lilies, violets, and roxes on her tomb,” 


aa ISS SS nt a eae 
12th October, 1681.—The public flagellation of Mrs. Celiers, 
a midwife, for politics, took place on this day. Men and women were 
whipped promiscuously at Worcester till the close of the last century 
as may be seen by the Corporation records. In 1680 there is a charge 
of 4d “for whipping a wench.” In 1759 “for whipping Elizabeth 
Bradbury, 2s, 6d ,” probably included the cost of the Fi of the cart 
which was usually cha: 1s. 6d. separately. Whipping, however, 
was not always executed at the ‘‘cart’s tail ;" whipping-posts came in 
about 1596. When the writings of John Taylor, ‘the water poet,” 
were published (1680), they appear to have been plentiful, for he says — 
“In London, and within a mile I wean, 
There are jails or prisons full eighteen ; 
And sizty whtpping-posts, and stocks and cages,” 

The following curious items are from the constable’s accounts at 

Great Staughton, Huntingdonshire :-— 
1609 Pd , incharges, taking upa distracted woman, watch- 
ing her, and whipping her next day.. a oo 
17? Spert on nurse London for searching the woman 
before she was whipped, 3 of them .. te ae 
Pd. Tho. Hawkins for whipping 2 people yt had the 
small-pox .. oe on oa an oe o. 
inj Pd. for watching, victuals, and drink for Ma Mitchell 
Pd_ for whipping her sie ee we ae 
i7i$ Pd for whipping Goody Barry... .. «. «00.00. 08 


a 
13th October, 1877.—Madame Lablache, the danghter-in law 
of the famous basso, died this day from a most curious cause, She was 
bathing on the sands at Boulogne, when a wave struck her with such 
force that she never recovered from the blow. The sea is the | t of 
all cemeteries, and its slumberers sleep without monuments. All other 
qerayends, in all other lands, show some symbol of distinction between 
@ great and small, the rich and poor ; but in the ocean cemetery the 
king and the clown, the prince and the peasant, are alike distingui-hed. 
The same waves roll over all; the same requiem, by the miastrelsy of 
the ocean, is sung to their honour. Over their remains the same storm 
beata, and the same sun thines ; and there, unmarked, the weak and 
the powerful, the plumed and the unhonoured, will sleep on until 
awakened by the same trump, when “‘ the sea shall give up its dead.” 


14th October, 1816.—A Brighton paper of this date states: 
“The first English ntage-coach seen in France was launched at Dieppe 
with all its paraphernalia. The horses being put to, Mr. Plant, of 
' ondon, a coachman of about eighteen stone weight, and a real John 
Bull, mounted the box, and astonished the natives, as much by the 
dexterity of cracsing his whip, as the bulk of his person. Away he 
started for St. Denis, amidst the various grimaces of the populace. 
Three more coaches are on their route for the same destination, with 
English coachmen. harness, &c.” In 1601, the year bef: re the death of 
Elizabeth, an Act was passed to prevent men from riding in coaches, as 
being effeminate. 

14th October, 1844 —Mr. Hampden, the aéronaut, this day whilst 
makinga descent near Dublina!ighted upona house wherethe chimney was 
on fire. The talloon caught fire and exploded; the unf.rtunate 
reer narrowly excaping by dropp.ng down the side of the 
Ouse. 


15th October, 1'711.— Admiral Hovenburgh's ship, the Edgar, 
was this day blown up with four hun-tred seamen on , whibt the 
officers were on shore. English admirals were of three classes, according 
to the colour of their flaz :— 

Admiral of the Red held the centre in an engagement. 

Admiral of the White beld the van. 

Admiral of the Biue held the rear. 

Admirals are called Flag-officers. 

Admiral of the Red is a cant punning term applied to a wine-bibber, 
whose face and nose are ae 

15th October, 1764.—Gibbon says that on this day, as he sat musing 
among the ruins of the Roman capitol, while the barefooted friars were 
singing ves in the temple of Jupiter, he first conceived the idea of 
writing ‘*The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” The most 
remarkable Homan remains in England are the following :— 

The Pharos, church, and trenches in Dover. 

Chilbam Castle, Richborough, and Reculver Forts. 

Silchester (Berkshire), Dorchester, and Caerleon Amphitheatres, 

Hadrian's Wall, from Tyne to Boulness. 

The wall, baths, and Newport Gate of Lincoln, 

VeraJam, near St. Albans, 

York, where Sevérus and Constantius Chlorus died, and Constantine 
the Great was born. 

Bath, etc. 


16th October, 1793,.—The French Convention this day consti- 
tated death an eternal sleep. It was ai restored, however, to 
its original condition. 

“O Death! thou strange, mysterious power. seen e' day, never under- 
stood but by the incomuanneuttrs dandanat art thou?” a 

5 16th October, 1725.—The first newspaper was this day published in 
New York. Newspapers were first invented by a French physician, 
who, finding his visits welcome whenever he brought any news or gossip, 
apo to inal Richelieu for a patent tu publish the Paris Gazeite, 
in 1622 ‘* They are the abstract and brief chronicles of the time, To 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure.” 

16th October, 1326 — On this date the citizens of London seized the 
Tower, and liberated the prisonera. The great square tower, called the 
‘White Tower,” was erected in the year 1078 e fortress was, how- 
ever, built upon the remains of another more ancient. In 1092a violent 
tempest did great injury to the Tower, but it was re 1 by William 
Rufus. The Tower was first enclosed William Longchamp, bishop 
of Ely, in the reign of Richard I. erent princes added otber 
wor! 


17th October, 1814.—Two of the large vats in Meux’s brewery 
burst this day, and demolished two houses; 8,000 or 9,000 barrels of 
porter were lost, and four pereons killed. Brewers are traced to Egypt. 
rewing was known to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Stowe records that 
‘One William Murle, a rich maltman or bruer, of Danstable, had two 
horses all trapped with gold, 1414.” Dr, Ashe says that porter obtained 
its appellation on account of its having been drunk by porters in the 
my of London, about 1730. 
7th October, 1834 —Both of the Houses of Parliament at West- 
minster were this day destroyed by fire, They were not very remark- 
able for elegance or convenience; but with them was destro the 
celebrated tapestry that hung upon the walls of the House of Lords, 
representing the defeat of the famous Spanish Armada, a relic of great 
ue in the 7 of the an‘iquary, The first English Parliament met 
on the 22ud of January, 1265 The writs are still extant which dire 
the sheriff of each county to elect and return to this Parliament two 
knights for esch county, two citizens for each city, and two burgesses 


for every borough or burgh in the country. 


— 


Saturday, October 10, 1885.) 


THE FOX HUNTER’S COURTSHIP. 


—_—~— 


You've never, perhaps, met Nimrod Brown [— 
As fine a man as you could see ; 
You've not heard how be won renown ! 
I'll tell the tale as told to me. 
But when you have the story heard 
Don't call it fuolish or absurd. 
A aporssmee 
imrod 
Brown was 


truly, 

He'd fish the 
day through 
from a punt; 

He'd ride a 
horse how- 
eer unruly, 

And, aye, was 
foremost in 
the hunt. 

He rowed, he 
ran, he 
raced, he 
shot, 

And potted all 
that hecould 
pot. 


YA esoem 


Jinnie Fox. 


Still, hunting was his greatest pleasure, 
He aivuve esta a breakneck pace, : 

He was as well that cheerful treasure— 
An oracle, upon the chase. 

He knew the foxes aud their groands, 

He knew the names of all the hounds ! 


The meet one day was Howson's Spinny ; 
To see the hounds throw off there came 
A ruddy dameel yclept Jinnie— 
Fox, oddly, was her other name. 
From Jinnie's eyes shot Cupid's dart, 
And pierced poor Nimrod to the heart. 


Oh, such a glance! It made him feel 
As he bad never felt before 

It thrilled his form from head to heel, 
And pierced his heart to very core. 

The huntsman's cry of ‘‘ Gone away ?” 

Fell heedless on his ears that day. 


Away sped horse and hound and rider 
Acrvss the stream, the meadow down, 

But Jinnie Fox remained—heside her 
No other left than Nimrod Brown. 

She was the Fox he would pursue 

She was the game he had in view ! 


Then gallantly ‘ Hark for’ard !” crying, 
He hi'ched his horse up by the rein ; 

Fleet Jinnie Fox went swiftly flying— 
He in pursuit—adown the lane, 

The sweetest ‘‘ Jockey Club” the scent 

By which he learned the way she went. 


Still she fled on, and still 
he followed, 
Nor tasted luxury of 


oe 


From force of habit Nim- 
rod halloed 
Stentorian ‘‘Yoicks” 
and ‘Tally-ho!” 
And, fast as Jinnie’s foot- 
. steps & A ‘ 
e gained upon her as 
she fled. 


Like Tam o’ Shanter, by 
the witches, 
He chased her half the 


i-h round, 
Till tired out with jump- 
ing ditches 
She sank exhausted on 
the ground, 
Panting, she showed of breath a dearth 
When Blimrod ran his Fox to earth. 


Still more he worshipped as he viewed her, 
Flushed with th excitement of the sport ; 
He sued her now as he d pursued her, 
And begged her leave to pay his court, 
Hoping his words gave no offence. 
Sain she, ‘I like your impudence.” 


"Give me a lock, dear, for this locket, 
Of your abundant beauteous hair?” 
And taking scissors from his pocket, 
He snipped a piece off then and there. 
"You're rude,” said she. He answered, ‘' Tush ! 
I only take my Fox's brush.” 


After a week of fitful wooin, 
jm mnen ae rae be Nolo 
ter a fortnight’s ng—coo! 
The altar the stood both basil: 
For when he tried his first caress, 
And asked the question, she said, ‘' Yes,” 


‘Oh, bless the meet at Howson's Spinney ! 
Oh, bless the chase the meadows down ! 
Oh, bless the day I chiveyed Jinnie, 
And made her Mrs. Nimrod Brown ! 
Life is too short for all these blisses !” 
He says, with kisses, to his missis. 


(One year after. Doleful 
music. ) 


No more he cries, 
‘*Who-oop, Detector !” 
Nor halloas witha 
leathern lung, 
He's raid good-bye to Juno 
—Hector, 
And ‘tis his wife that 
now gives tongue. 
//is lips ne’er utter cheery 
sound, 
With meat at one-and-four 
a pound ! 


(five nore after. A solemn 


And now, with tendency 

to dropsy, 
He plays at hunting, 

when he can, 

With Carry, Harry, Jim, and Popsy ; 
He calls it oub-hunting— poor mun ! 

A hobby-horse he rides astride on ! 

(N. B —This tale can be resied on.) 


And then he'll holloa, ‘‘ Look out, Carry ! 
My pet, take care; you'll break a limb ; 
Don’t upset Popsy ; go it, Harry ; 
A rigors: brs slong. ay little Jim!” 
ut when the brats give tongue, they sa 
That Papa Nimrod runs away 1" se 


Taking the Brush. 


Cub Hunting. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


*," Inc oy the enormous number of letters received, we are 
fase Age ish those selected as soon as we could desire. 
28 Forrest RoaD, EpinsurcH, O. tober 1st, 85. 

Mister SLoPER, SaRE,—I have perused, with much of the indignation, 
the tableaux in your paper which do »ssume to present the fortunes of 
my talented compatri:t, Monsieur M‘Nab, to the publics. 

Being a Scottishman myself, it has me much filled with the rage that 
any ig: ie of my countrymans would have been presented in custome so 
most ridiculous, and clothes which are the very so most absurdest. 
Nevertheless, which I was borned in the beautiful France, and notwith- 
standing [ in Scotchland was never, it could still claim me of Svotch 
lineage, that which in me is thus readily percepted in clothes, tongue, 
and habits national. Peradventure, therefore, I might take this even 
unto an insult, which merely the blood of yourself would clean off, 
because ever it could have been the rule for a Scot-hhighlanderman to 
the avengal of injuriousnesses that he should fight. hatsoever, if 
yourself shall stop immediately these tableaux, the most obnoxious, it 
= me dese fons letting thine blood. se Glat leokentt ean 

nsomuch, it me, regarding yourself, that instantly you 
for the eradication of your renee aad which you shall yourself betake 
intotheinterior of your obscuriness, the which is most very accustomedest. 
Sare, I do remains yours mostly obedientest, 
LEON ACHILLE DESCHAPPELLES. 
Guardian Orricg, 127, FisHERGATE, PRESTON, October 2nd, 1885. 
To A. Storer, Esq., F.0.M., T.0.E., T.W.M., ETC., BTC. 

RESPECTED, HONOURED, AND BELOVED Sir,—I beg humbly to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the money prize and the ‘‘StopeR Award of Merit,’ 
which, with supreme and unexampled condescension, you have seen tit 
to confer upon me. Be it known unto you, oh, SLOPER! that I shall 
ever prize that Award and the precious privilege it confers, that of append- 
ing to my humble name the high-sounding title of F.0.S., and that even 
in adversity’s dullest days, when the workbouse and my uncle's mansion 
— number one round the corner—stare me grimly in the face, the recol- 
lection that I am a Friend of SLorgr shall rouse me to fresh energy, 
and I shall overcome the demon of despair, rise from my broken stool, 

ull on my well-worn shoes, and come to you fora subscription. To 

ave won the guinea was an honour, but to become the Friend of the 

immortal SLOPER—Oh, ye gods! the joy, the honour, is almost too much. 
Yours subserviently, JAMES E. ARCHIBALD, F.O.S. 
Moorcats Street, E.C., October 3rd, '85. 

Dear Sir,—I noticed in your coareqpeniene’ column, a week or two 
back,.a note to Alice Odell, saying ‘‘ her waist of seventeen inches is 
indeed asmall one.” Would it be overstepping the bounds of propriety 
if you told me in the same column where she lives? Of course, you 
might ask her permission first, but [ should much like to know where 
to find her. I will look for reply in the column mentioned. 

Yours truly, A REGULAR READER, 

I think ALLY’s adventures at the Inventories were really 

A. SLOPER, Kaq., F.O. M., etc. 


56, GraHaM RoaD, Datston, E., October 3rd, 1885. 
Most ILLUstrious ALLY,—I have been your devoted admirer since 
the birth of my intelligence. This admiration at length has culminated 
in one idea—that you, like other renowned leaders, should have a 
“Triumphal March.” This idea has taken a practical shape, and, in 
the hours not devoted to my studies (for I am still an infant), I have 
composed the enclosed in your honour, any faults in which, I trust, 
you will pardon, as also the liberty I have taken in making use of your 
well known form as a frontispiece and further attraction to my com- 
position. With love to Tootsie (for whom, if she does not object, I am 
thinking of composing a schottische), 
l remain, yours most devotedly, 
MONTAGU WEBB. 
A. Svopger, Esq., &c, &c. &c., 99, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 


22, LanpsgeR RoaD, Uprer Hottoway, October 3rd, 1885, 
Dgar Str,—This morning I was startled by the announcement of 
ALLy's illness, Ever since you kindly gave me permission to introduce 
the dear Old Man in my Ventriloquial Entertainment, I have taken the 
greatest care of him, ¢reated him well, and put up with the consequences. 
But two days ago I transferred the guardianship to our talented 
friend, Li-ut. Cole, and you may easily imagine my feelings when | 
read the Red and Blue this morning, stating that A. S. was seriously 
ill. Of course I immediately wrote to Mr. Cule, asking for information, 
at the same time requesting him to watch closely the artful old ALLY, 

in case his indisposition is simp!y another swindle to get back to 

Yours gratefully, T. NEWTON. 
P.8.—Lieut. Cole will not probably introduce ALLY until Christmas. 
Please pay him a visit as early as convenient, and kindly let me know 

what you think of the figure. The Editor, A. & H.-H. 


.0.8. 


The Eminent has this day conferred his 


AWARD OF MERIT 
Upon the following Ladies and Gentlemen, the Qualifications being stated 
beneath each name. 
Tur ODELL, 
Because there will never be another. 


Henry Pettitt, 
Because he's full of * Human Naiure.” 


Mr. PoLanp, 
Because it's ull on accuunt of Eliz1. 


W. CumMinas, | 

Because he came tn first. 
Miss EastLake, | 
Because of her acting in | 
“* Hooaman Blind.” 

ARCHIBALD FORBES, 

\ 
| 


i | 
Becanse he's something likea | PRorEss R WM. PRITCHARD, 
War C t, Because he knows a thing or two 
W. G. GEorag, THE Great VANCE, 


Because he came tn second. | 


Mrs. Lanetry, 
Because ALLy "' prefers her to | 
any other.” 


becouse of his Greatness. 

FRED VILLIERS, 
Because he's been ‘‘ out before.” 

Mrs. WEtDonN, 
Because che onty ants ‘' Fair Play.’ 

Because of her acting in | MONTAGUE WILLIAMS, 
“ Dark Days.” | Because of the Brighton Bigamy Case. 
*¢ Tug SLopERiEs,” 99, Shoe Lane, 

October 10th, 1885. Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


Miss LINGARD, 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


‘“Fancy Men”—Men who fancy themselves, (.V.4.—There are a 
pretty lot of those about just now). : , 

CaN a medium be said to write with invisible ink when he writes 
with spirit ? 

Ir is dangerous to walk into a perfectly built room, because there is 
no tlaw in it. ‘ 

To what sect does the gorilla belong !—He is a hairy ‘un. 

METEOROLOGICAL. — What system of weather-signals must be a riddle 
to everybody /—The cone-and-drum, of course. 

A CHIMN&Y-SWBEP likes his trade because it soots him. 

Wuy should you distrust the opinion of a person who does not use 
cheap perfumes !— Because he is wanting in common scents. 

WHEN is a boat-race like a herring ?—When it's a hard-rowed one. 

Oren to Conviction—A pick pocket. 

NavticaL.—When a sailor strikes his colours, is he guilty of an 
assault ? 
: BEARON An —The Worst Kind of Roofing-felt—A pantile on a bald 
head ! 

Wuat is that which a blind man can very often see as well as anyone 
who has eyes? - A joke. 

CigricaL Con.—Why is the River Thames like the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells !—Because it connects two sees—Chelse ani Battersec.. 
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FOUR FLIRTS. 
Tueirk Carbs, aND How THEY PLaYgD THEM. 
(Commenced In No. 54.) 
QUEEN OF CLUBS—/ Continued. ) 
ee 


Tus letter fell to the ground, and I sat, my two hands clasped round! 
my knee, my cheeks flushed, and my brain whirling with a strang: 
sense of delight I had never before experienced. 

I overlooked the 


conceit and bom- 
bast of the letter ; 
1 only realized that 
he, Arthur, had 
given upeverythin; 
for me, had quitted 
his home, had quar- 
relled with his 
ba had aban- 
oned his commis- 
sion in the army, all 
in order that he 
might tread the 
boards with me, 
might enjoy my so- 
ciety in the mimic 
life of the stage, 
might find the oe 
portunity of breath- 
ing those words of 
love he feared 1 
might misconstrue 
if addressed by the 
son of so grand a 
magnate as the 
Dean of Lawnbo- 
rough, and with 
scarcely so much as 
a second thougtt I 
determined to give 
him that meeting in 
the cathedral Close 
which he craved. 

It would be de- 
ceiving my grandfather, I felt with a pang of remorse; but I salved my 
conscience by declaring to myself I would tell him all on the morrow. 

The night was clear, frosty, moonlight as I left the stage door, my 
grandfather, luckily for my intentions, being detained by Mr. Hawes 
on some business, which would, at the very least, employ him for half 
an hour, by which time I should be home. 

The statues on the gateway leading into the Close threw weird fanta:- 
tic shadows as I passed into the silent snow-sheeted enclosure, where 
[ expected to meet Artbur Desmond. 

He was there. From the black shadow of a cathedral buttress he 
came with a cry of pieomre to meet me, and for the first time in my 
life I had the joy of listening to words of love spoken with an earnest 
fervour that carried with it the conviction of truth. 

A fool’s paradise, it may be, but the remembrance of that half-hour 
passed beneath the grim walls of Lawnborough Cathedral will never 
eave my memory till death. 

1 do not care to rehearse the words we spoke, the vows we made, 
although they are indelibly impressed upon my memory; they wire 
words and vows for our own two selves, and it would be profana' ion to 
repeat them. 

ever before nor since have IT been so happy as during that one 
eventful half-hour; never did time fly so neal, and never did my 
heart throb so fast as when, with the first kiss of love still burning on 
my cheeks, I ran through the deserted streets to reach our lodgings 
before my grandfather's return. 

I was too late. He had arrived before me, and it was with a sad, un.- 
utterably sad, expression, gravely, mildly reproachful, laden with grief 
and disappoiutment, that be greeted me. 

‘* Where have you been?” he asked, sternly. 

I turned away my head, and before | could reply, he cried, 

‘“No, no! donot tell me. You have deceived ine, Estelle, but lo not 
cover that deveption with a falsehood.” 

Then his eyes rested on the little turquoise ring I wore. 

** Where did you get that?” he asked, seizing me almost roughly. 
“ Who gave it you?” 

‘Mr. Desmond,” I answered. 

- = you have been with him this evening since y ou left the theatre ‘’ 

es, 


“He was there.’ 


‘The old story—the old, old story!" he sighed, ‘Estelle, you have 
never heard your mother’s history. I have always had a presentiment 
that you would lesrn it for the first time on such an occasion as thir. 
Listen to me, and learn the lesson her life teaches.” 

I seated myself on a low stool at his fect, and looked up into bis face 
the muscles of which twitched with nervous excitement as his long lean 
hand strayed caressingly abuut my hair. 

‘Your mother was very beautiful,” he commenced in a luw tremulous 
voice. ‘* You are pretty, Est-Ile, but she was far more than that, for 
she had that pure, innocent, angelic beauty that one sees pictured in the 
=. faces of the masterpieces of the greatest painters. 

‘*Her beauty was a curse to her. She had talent, of a kind, not so 


great as yours, perhaps, Estelle. She was vain, and on the stage she 
thought more of the admiration she excited than of the effective render- 
ing for Art’s sake of the parts entrusted to her. 
she paid bitterly for her vanity. 


Well, well! poor dear 


“T seated myself on a low stool at his fect. 


‘There is no occasion you should know where tle scene of your 
mother's shame and sorrow is laid, nor shall I mention names ; better 
not—far better not. All that you will learn at my death. It is a com 
mon story, after all-too common : the tale of a woman's trust and a 
man's worthlessnexs. But with Heoven's help, darling, it shall be a 
beacon to you warning you from the hidden perils by which you, 2 
common with all who lead your lif, are surrounded, Till she waseight. 
she led a careless, happy, thoughtless, butterily life; and I loved her, 
ay —I loved her so, that | had not the heart to breathe a syllable of 
blame; and I never thought, poor fool that I was; that harm could 
come to her while Z watched over her. 

(Tu be cowl inued in our vext.) 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. (Saturday, October 10, 1885, 


CELESTIAL AND TERRESTRIAL. 
M NAB OF THAT ILK; OR, THEELDER IN DIFFICULTIES (AS USUAL)—(Continued from the “ HaLr-Houtar” of September 26th.) 


Hy 


IVs 


rT 


mali (f UE ET an 
Since it has become known that organ-grinders do 
so well, we have come across a graceful youth reclining 
on the pavement, bebind a fish in a plate drawn there- 
on, with the legend, ‘J am starving,” surrounding it. 
He, we ascertained, is a titled art amateur, not un- 
known at the Grosvenor—(asa visitor only, by the way). 


| > a 


basaall 


ma 
yy is 


15. M'Nab, whothinks he has “done” the 


16. Tracks the Elder for sweet revenge. ‘‘ Ha! ha! Him 17. Celestial endeavouring to slake his 
pag =a ye whoa te and shovelto bury in him's house, skluts him throat. Ha! ha rain barrel. M‘Nab with burying uteusile, peas 
him. But the Celestial, who resusticates— tfah didna think the deil stane deed.” 


Viscount Vine Club 
Wolseley, F O.S. 


SE 


i 


ca 
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18. “Ye wid slit ma wizen? A’ll let ye ken hoo ye 19. Making the Celestial fast 
threaten an Eider o’ the kirk.’ for the provost—and justice. 


ZZ ——— 
the criminal to Halls of Justice in regio 
All goeth well, until— 


A BAYSWATERY PRACTICE. 
Who's for the Bank? Taran-tara, Tral lal Ja 
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21 A wretched stone in the way causes the Elder to 22. * Dang me, but ye're 


inanawfu’ hurry; 23. “It's time a was gaun hame noo What can ye ex- 
“MORE IMPROVERS.” perform an acrobatic feat, and the Celestial to take the might hae the'meniers tae wait for a chil. pect fra a Heathin Chines?” ” 
02.X, Beg a anf Bat have sok dippeed cay? short cut to Justice. Shows yer breedin’ to gang before an Elder.” , 
thing?” Teri, of the ' Friv.” I decline to answer you ! [We fear, after this, there is little chance oy Mr. M'‘Nab being admitted at the “ Japaneries,” even if accompanied by A. Stops, F.O.M. 
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a 3 SSS es AS WHAT DO YOU THINKP 
} HE SHOULD SAY WHAT HE MEANT. | “WHEN A BURGLAR’S NOT ABURGLING.” Young Mistress. Good gracious me, Margaret! don’t you see how dirty your Fect 
ty | \ ‘Hallo! what are you doing here?" "Can't say, eo? 


fle. Oh, yes, I have made faces my study. Do you Miss Brown ; 
ae Bit J y of you paint, guv'nor.” ‘Dear mc! you are right. I beg your Maggie (just arrived). An’ ye dunna thenk I'm goin’ to roob the Soles off my new 
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pardon.” ‘Granted, guv'nor. Adoo! O Rivore re 
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He, I mean—do you paint pictures 


